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The Christian Bases of 


Western Civilization 
* 


_Mr. Loomer: For several years the Rounp Taste has made it a cus- 
om during the Easter season to discuss the meaning and relevance 
£ Christian faith for our common life. These discussions have taken 
nany forms. Today we propose to deal with the problem of the 
Shristian bases of Western civilization. This is a fitting topic today, 
yecause one of the great social issues confronting all of us is the ques- 
ion of whether the continuance of Western civilization depends upon 
he vitality of the Christian faith. Is our culture becoming a material- 
stic and secular civilization, as many people think? If so, can Western 
ivilization, with all its precious values, endure without a solid basis 
n Christian faith? 

There are Christians in all kinds of countries of Western civiliza- 
ion, including Argentina, Norway, Greece, Germany, even Com- 
nunist Russia, as well as, of course, in America. Given this variety 
f countries in which we find Christianity operating, Pauck, what does 
t mean to you to say that Western civilization is Christian? 


Mr. Paucx: Western civilization is Christian because the people in 
hese various countries which you have mentioned and the people 
f this country identify themselves with the Christian church, and 
he church stands for certain convictions or ideals which relate to the 


ultural life. 


Mr. Loomer: This may be true, but to my mind there has been 
or many decades now an increasing separation between the life 
within the churches and the cultural life outside the churches. Nichols, 
vhat does this fact do to your understanding of the problem which 
ve are discussing today? 


‘Mr. Nicuots: This seems to me crucial. Of all the cultures of the 
1 
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world, I suspect that Western culture is unique in the program which 
it has adopted for the last three hundred years—for the deliberate at- 
tempt at a kind of “compartmentalizing” of the separation of its re- 
ligious life from its political, economic, philosophical, and scientific 
activities. So that one finds in Western culture a religiously anonymous 
structure and pattern of life. Because this is so, it has been possible 
for this peculiarly neutral civilization of the West to be extended 
in our day all around the world so that even in Russia or Turkey 
or China one finds this external fabric of what was originally Western 
culture now as a really world culture. 


Mr. Loomer: This fact of separation may be true, but would you 
not agree that these average churchgoers in these various countries 
would still think that Western civilization is Christian, and would they 
not mean that they would judge the various cultural activities—such 
as economic processes, political forms, industrial organizations, rela- 
tions between labor and capital—by some frame of reference, some 
standard, some moral law—call it what you will—which they have de- 
rived from Christian faith? 


Mr. Pauck: I say that civilization is not identical with Christianity, 
and Western civilization in particular is not to be identified with 
Christianity. The various cultural enterprises, as they take place in 
families and schools, economic activities of all kinds, the system of 
capitalism and vice versa, the system of socialism—all these are not 
Christian as such. But yet, though they are not to be identified with 
Christianity, I think that they cannot be separated from it either. 


Mr. Loomer: Let me see if I understand you, Pauck. Here are 
many people who would defend capitalism today, for example, on 
the ground that capitalism is the economic form of Christian faith 
today as over against, let us say, communism or socialism. 


Mr. Paucx: You can make a case for the argument that capitalism 
would not have developed apart from Christianity in certain forms of 
Protestantism; but I just recently read a book by an analyst of econom- 
ic life who tries to show that the decline of capitalism which we have 
witnessed during these last decades all over Western civilization is 
also to be attributed to Christian civilization and Christian Sica 
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‘Mr. Nicuots: As an illustration of this separation of Christianity 
om Western culture, surely we would have to regard history. In the 
te years of the Holy Roman Empire in particular the focus and 
mter of the Christian faith was not European but was Asian and 
frican; and at that time Europe was the younger Christian church. 
hat is precisely the reverse of the present situation; but all that was 
7estern culture was as yet in a sense free from the Christian faith. 


Mr. Pauck: But you must not overstate your point there. I can try 

prove historically that Western civilization, in so far as it has 
ysorbed traditions from Greece and Rome and also from ancient 
idaism, would not have become what it actually has turned out to 
> apart from the services of the Christian church, which has 
iediated to the various peoples who have become Christian the tradi- 
ons of ancient civilizations. 


Mr. Nicuots: That is important and true, I think, but it leaves us 
ill with the question as to how much of what has been mediated 
y this Christian church is specifically and distinctively Christian. If, 
yr example, one considers the Gospel as we find it in the New Testa- 
lent, it is rather unhelpful with regard to politics or economic pat- 
rns, social relations, philosophy, or science. The early church found 
self compelled, when it assumed political responsibility, to take over 
1e ethic of the Stoic Roman jurists, and this is still the basis of our 
litical ethics. And in the same way, when it wanted philosophy, 
turned to Plato and Aristotle. 


Mr. Loomer: Let us see where we are. If we say that the Christian 
‘ith, that Christianity, is not identical with any political organization 
t life, any economic form—capitalism, socialism, or feudalism—that 
is not to be identified with the specific churches in these various 
yuntries throughout the long history, let us make clear, then, what it 
that we are talking about when we talk about Christian faith. 
lichols, where do you stand on the conception of Christian faith 
out which you are talking? 
Mr. Nicuots: The Christian faith is that God did something in 


sus, as the Christ, which opened a new and more direct and more 
ersonal relation between God and man and released in human life 
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new powers and a new dimension of personal and communal exis 
ence. 


Mr. Pauck: I agree with that; and I agree with what you hav 
stated again and again and what is implied in what you just said—tha 
the Christian Gospel is not a cultural program. As I conceive of it 
the Christian Gospel is what its name says it is—an announcement o: 
salvation. Its main theme still is that of the teaching of Jesus wher 
he followed John the Baptist and said, “Repent ye, for the Kingdom o: 
God is at hand.” 

But truly, then, one does repent, that is, change his mind because 
he has come up against God. Something happens to him which affect: 
all his activities, and therefore it also affects the cultural ones. Wher 
a person acknowledges God’s kingdom, that is what God requires o 
him and promises to him. This one does in the context of his every 
day responsibilities in human society—that is, in civilization. So, Chris 
tianity is not a cultural enterprise, but it comes alive only in cultura 
acts. 


Mr. Loomer: So that the Christian faith is not to be identified witl 
any culture, with any civilization. In this sense it is what we maj 
call culture transcending—that is to say, it transcends any particula 
culture in which it is found. Yet, at the same time, there is a necessary 
connection between Christian faith and culture. 

With this understanding, can we then go on to try to state wha 
some of the specific Christian contributions have been to Westerr 
civilization? It occurs to me, for example, that the Christian under 
standing of the doctrine of salvation by faith—that is, a person i 
not saved by what he does but in his faith he is saved by the 
activity of God. This means that all forms of human activity, al 
institutions (including our churches), all dogmas, all doctrines, are 
thereby subject to criticism. This is the essential Christian conceptior 
of freedom which has led to the cultural notions of freedom of speech 
freedom of press, freedom of assembly, freedom from fear. I woulc 
assume that this is one basic contribution which the Christian faitk 
has made. 


Mr. Pauck: Could we put it this way: Christianity or, I had better say 
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hhristians have related themselves to cultural responsibilities in differ- 
at ways. In a recent book by Richard Niebuhr three types of such 
‘lationships are distinguished: (1) Of such people who, in the name 
£ Christianity, oppose civilization .. . 

Mr. Loomer: Any civilization? 


Mr. Paucx: Any civilization. They advocate the retreat of Chris- 
anity from civilization. (2) The second group is represented by those 
rho quickly or readily identify Christianity with any kind of cultural 
aterprise. Modern liberals are inclined to do that. (3) But the third 
roup, which is represented by the greatest majority of Christians in 
ll ages, so relate themselves to culture that they desire continuously 
) transform it; and they transform it along such ideals as you have 
escribed and of which you have been speaking—the freedom of faith, 
rt the freedom of conscience, and all that that implies. 


Mr. Nicuors: One might illustrate this fruitfulness of Christian 
aith or culture and in such illustrations discern the fact that Chris- 
anity has been most helpful, culturally speaking, when it has least 
ried to be so. Let us take, for example, the work of the Benedictines 
a the Middle Ages, through whom alone we have what we know 
f Greek and Roman literature and philosophy and political thought 
nd art. Or let us take similarly the relation of the Protestant ethic to 
nodern technological and industrial society, which Max Weber has 
nalyzed so provocatively. In both cases the contribution was unin- 
ended. In both cases Christians were doing what they did to save 
heir souls or to subdue the body; and, precisely because they tended 
o their religious concern with a sense almost of irresponsibility to 
ociety about them, they were most useful to that society. 


Mk. Paucx: All right, Nichols. They attended to their religious con- 
erns, and they endeavored to do nothing else but obey the will of 
30d. But I say that the will of God, obedience to which is the main 
usiness of the religious believer, is always of a moral character. So, 

say that the Christian contributions to culture, generally speaking, 
lave always been that in the name of their faith, in obedience to God, 
Yhristian people have felt responsible to some kind of a moral law. 


Mr. Loomer: It seems to me that you are distorting the Christian 
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faith a little bit at this point. When I think of moral law, I think o 
specific requirements of what one is supposed to do, but I do not under 
stand this to be the essence of Christian faith in regard to the cultur 
problem about which we are talking. I would understand the Christian 
faith to mean that there has been a release from certain forms of slay- 
ery—even of slavery to some of these moral laws about which you are 
speaking—and therefore, because this release has taken place, Christian 
faith talks about a new Adam—a new conception of man, a new being 
—and the individual Christian is grateful for this release, and conse- 
quently he, in the spirit of love, shares this goodness with his neigh- 
bors all over the world. 


Mr. Pauck: Good! But still I would insist that love, as you say, is . .. 
Mr. Loomer: Is not a commandment. 

Mr. Pauck: .. . is not a commandment. 

Mr. Loomer: It is not a moral law. 


Mr. Pauck: And is not a moral law. It is the spiritual reality in 
which a Christian lives, let us put it that way; nevertheless, it is not 
immoral either. It may be transmoral, in a way, as some people have 
argued. 


Mr. Loomer: Quite. 


Mr. Pauck: But, in so far as that is the case, it still implies a moral 
responsibility. Therefore, I should say that the Christian, in whatever 
circumstances he has found himself, has always tried to exercise a 
moral responsibility for the character of civilization in the name of the 
God in which he believes. 


Mr. Nicnors: In this freedom, however, of God as will, one finds, 
it seems to me, part of one of the significant contributions of the 
Christian faith to the West. If Christians’ focus were an impersonal 
and neutral law, then one would have something in the nature of a 
static program. But it has been characteristic of the cultural impact 
of the Christian faith, while never disavowing any cultural responsi- 
bilities, nevertheless always to be discontented. And there has been 
the steady progression from one structure and pattern of society to 
another. So that the Christian faith has acted as a catalyst within 
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Western culture, giving it more of a dynamic and varied character 
chan any other with which we are acquainted. 


Mr. Pauck: All right, I will take up your question there—your asser- 
tion that Christianity has been a catalyst in the life of civilization. But 
{ ask you: Why? I say that Christianity has been a catalyst in Western 
civilization and as such both a critic and a constructive upbuilding 
force, because it has spread among all its adherents the conviction, al- 
aways in the name of God, that every man is a child of God—that is to 
say, that no man can ever be lost. From this fundamental conviction 
Christianity has, on the one hand, reached out toward all people all 
over the world; and, on the other hand, it has endowed each individual, 
wherever he has been found, with a sense of dignity. These two phases 
of Christianity, which are implied, you might say, in its gospel of salva- 
tion, its universalism and its individualism, certainly have been cultural 
forces of the first order. 


Mr. Loomer: Would you say that the point which you are now mak- 
ing, about individualism and universality, is also illustrated when we 
look at the Christian contribution to Western culture in terms of the 
Christian view of history? This view is that there has been a point, a 
direction, a goal, or, if you will, a purpose to history under the provi- 
dence of God. I would read modern European history in such a way 
that this idea found in Christian faith—found, to be sure, also in Juda- 
ism—has resulted in the modern view of progress which involves the 
betterment of life for all individuals all over the world. ; 


Mr. Pauck: The people of the church have always known themselves 
as the people of God, consciously as well as unconsciously. As the 
people of God they have had the sense of a mission in the cultural life 
in all the enterprises with which they found themselves confronted in 
their daily lives. In so far as they have been filled with this sense of a 
mission, they have developed this spirit of history of which you speak, 
this anticipation of the future which... 


Mr. Loomer: Which involves something new? 


Mr. Pauck: .. . involves something new and which provides them 
with a pattern which man has not himself made but to which he has to 
accommodate himself, because it is a pattern of a divine order. 
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Mr. Loomer: So that we get a sense of the dynamic, a moving some- 
thing within history, which is the basis for Western man’s criticism of 
every form of political, social, and economic life. 


Mr. Pauck: Yes. Here, I say, is what one can describe as the Chris- 
tian’s responsibility for the moral character of civilization. 


Mr. Loomer: We have then these various contributions of Christian 
faith to Western culture. The contemporary problem can be put some- 
what as follows: Given these values, which we now find in Western 
civilization, whether they are derived from Christianity or from Juda- 
ism, or wherever, is it necessary to have Christian faith in order to have 
Western civilization endure? Or can Western civilization endure with 
just these values and without the support of Christian faith? 


Mr. Nicuots: On this point I am somewhat agnostic. After all, there 
were civilizations before Christianity and outside Christianity. It is at 
least conceivable that a civilization might become a post-Christian civi- 
lization. 

But the whole way of putting the question makes me uncomfortable 
from another point of view. It is as though one were to ask whether, if 
we good Christian Pharisees behave ourselves, we have not a claim 
upon God to assure us our present position in the world—our security, 
our power, our wealth. This, it seems to me, is not at all part of the 
Christian Gospel. We have no assurance because we are Christians that 
we shall live long lives or have business prosperity. On such a utilitar- 
ian basis, one corrupts and betrays the Christian Gospel. The Christian, 
in answering this question, it seems to me, can say only that the re- 
wards and the uses of being Christian are found in themselves; that 
there is no higher fruition in life than to glorify God and to enjoy him. 


Mr. Loomer: You are saying that in this problem of the relation be- 
tween Christian faith and Western civilization Christian faith is not to 
be used just as an instrument, just as a means for certain cultural 
values. But do you not have to distinguish that position from the view- 
point of many people today who take the position that Christian faith 
has nothing to do with politics, with economics, with the social order, 
with education, and that the church should keep its nose out of these 
various affairs? 
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Mr. NicHots: Quite so. It seems to me that this kind of a position 
lenies the integrity of the Christian faith and that the Christian must 
verve his Lord in so far as he can in every relation and every aspect of 
us life and every social group within which he finds himself involved. 


Mk. Paucx: I say Christianity is nothing unless it has found a body, 
et us say, a concrete expression, for itself. And the body of Christianity, 
claim, has historically been and still is the whole enterprise of West- 
in civilization. I have already agreed with you in your opinion that 
vhristianity is not primarily a cultural program. We are all of one mind 
t that point. But in your concern to conceive of Christianity as primar- 
ly religious and even due to an act of God, I believe that you tend to 
ainimize the direct relation of Christianity to civilization. Christianity 
ind Western civilization, in my opinion, are so closely related to each 
ther that, if Christianity were to die and Christian people were to be- 
‘ome a very small minority, Western civilization, as we have known it, 
would perish and disappear. 


_ Mr. Nicuots: Let us turn it the other way about. Let us suppose that 
Western civilization, as we have known it, were to disappear. I would 
nink that Christianity is now sufficiently adequately rooted outside 
Western civilization in the younger churches of Asia and Africa today 
» that, if necessary, and if there were such reverence in Western lands 
» make it worth while, it could be replanted here from outside the 
eep of Western culture by Christians. 


Mr. Loomer: But let me be clear. Are you saying that the Christian 
ith should be neutral with regard to various forms of culture and 
arious forms of civilization? What about the contemporary situation 
tween democracy and communism? You are not saying, are you, 
nat Christianity can simply content itself, because, whether democracy 
ces down to defeat, we still have the younger churches in Asia on 
thich to rely and thus continue the Christian faith? 


Mr. Nicuots: Quite, Loomer. We in the West, as well as Christians 
1 the East, must serve the Lord through and in the political and cul- 
al situations in which we find ourselves. We cannot disavow these 
esponsibilities; we cannot be neutral. We must, in the light of what 
ight we have, decide and act. 
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Mr. Pauck: I would even go so far as to say that certain aspects and 
undertakings of Western civilization are anti-Christian, completely un- 
Christian. For instance, that so-called Christian nations are becoming 
involved, as they have been again and again in recent times, in wars 
against one another, wars of annihilation, is irreconcilable with Chris- 
tianity. So, there are un-Christian, anti-Christian activities to be found 
in Western civilization. 

But, on the other hand, in so far as Western civilization, I think, 
among all civilizations has defended the nobility of the human indi- 
vidual, it has accomplished something permanent. Therefore, Western 
civilization, were it to disappear, would bring about a loss of that which 
is, we might say, the inevitable, eternal part of the Christian life. 


Mr. Loomer: Let me try to summarize our discussion. We have been 
talking about the Christian bases of Western civilization. We have said, 
in the first place, that the Christian faith is not to be identified with any 
cultural form—political, social, economic, educational, artistic, or scien- 
tific. We have, in this sense, said that Christian faith transcends any 
particular ‘culture. It is not to be, therefore, made synonymous with 
capitalism, or feudalism, or what not. 

We have then gone on to point out certain contributions whicht 
Christian faith has made to Western civilization. Lastly, we have coil 
cluded that, in regard to the contemporary problem, which is of so 
much concern to all of us in this battle between democracy and com 
munism, we have said that Christian faith makes its best contributio: 
to any culture, democratic or otherwise, by remaining true to its ow 
best and most profound insights. 


THE CHURCH’S TASK IN THE MODERN WORLD* 


By THE RT. REV. F. A. COCKIN 
Bishop of Bristol, England 


* 


A CASUAL—or even a careful—reading of the daily press would 
hardly leave the impression that Christian thinking was a powerful, 
still less a decisive, influence in current affairs. An occasional pro- 
nouncement by one of the archbishops, or by the British Council of 
Churches; a more than usually pungent introduction to Crockford; the 
egregious gullibility of the Dean of Canterbury; a report, not infre- 
quently exaggerated or distorted, of some squabble between a bishop 
and one of his clergy: is it too much to say that this more or less repre- 
sents what the average reader would remember as the Church’s contri- 
dution to the news? 

_ If he were to include the religious newspapers in his reading he 
would get a different, but from his point of view not much more en- 
‘ouraging, impression. For, with the exception of an occasional notable 
urticle, he would find himself in a world in which purely domestic 
iffairs of “church life” seem to be the main concern of Christians. 
Many of them no doubt are natural and proper subjects of interest. The 
ternal life of the Church, its pastoral and administrative needs, are 
mportant. But to the ordinary man, seeking to make sense of a per- 
»lexing and even frightening world, trying to set and keep what he 
1opes is something like a Christian standard of conduct in home or 
yusiness life, there does not seem to be much in this “church news” 
vhich has a direct bearing on his most urgent problems. It all seems to 
clong to some special department of life—interesting, no doubt, to 
hose who happen to be interested in that kind of thing, but not in any 
lirect or challenging way giving him guidance in the questions with 


_* The first of a series of five talks on “Christian Stocktaking,” originally presented by 
ae West of England Home Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation (see The 
istener, January 29, 1953). 
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which, as citizen, or professional man, or worker in industry, he knows 
that he is or ought to be trying to grapple. 

I want to try to deal with this situation, this apparent unhappy 
divorce between the concerns of the world and the concerns of the 
Church. Last August I made a very simple attempt to link our daily 
prayers with some of the issues which ordinary people, parents, teachers, 
business and professional folk are dealing with every day of the week. 
The response to that attempt seemed to indicate that a good many 
people valued that line of approach, and would like it carried further. 
That is what I want to try to do. But at the start it is essential to lay 
down certain principles which must govern any such undertaking. IE 
we are to consider what contribution the Christian mind has to make 
to our understanding of the world in which we all have to live, what 
the Church ought to be saying and doing to help men and women who 
want to make Christian sense of their lives, then we must get quite 
clear in our minds what the nature of the contribution is and what it 
is not. 

First, the Christian Church—meaning by that the body which car- 
ries in the sight of God the responsibility for teaching, interpreting, 
and expressing in worship and action the Christian view of the world 
and man’s life in it—has both the right and the obligation to be deeply 
concerned in all these questions of home life, education, industry, local 
government, politics. For this simple reason: God, if He is what the 
Christian faith asserts Him to be, is the Creator of all life. The long, 
slow, painful history by which man has emerged from primitive bar- 
barism into civilised order and culture is God’s concern. His hand has 
been at work in it, and is still at work. And the one hope of man’s 
progress towards his true goal lies in the recognition, and acknowledg- 
ment, and discernment of that divine direction, which is also the clue to 
the true aim of his life. That means that the raw material, so to speak, 
of man’s religion, the material out of which he is meant to construct a 
life of worship and service of God, is just precisely the entire content 
of his ordinary workaday life, homemaking, education, scientific re- 
search and discovery, trade, manufacture, the making and administer- 
ing of laws, and all the hundred-and-one social activities and personal 
interests which go to make up the content of a normal, wholesome life. 
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These are not secular, if we mean by that that God is not interested in 
them, that He is not at work in them, and that men cannot find and 
serve and worship Him-in the doing of them. They are the raw mate- 
ial out of which a God-centred view of life must be shaped. A religion 
which ignores this, and seeks to construct itself out of purely “church 
iffairs” is bogus religion, one-sided, distorted, unreal. 

Second, Christians, if they know their business, are bound to be 

eeply involved in and committed to all these so-called “secular” inter- 
«sts. But they have not simply as Christians, simply because they believe 
in God as revealed in Christ, an automatic guaranteed understanding of 
the right way to handle them, or the right answers to the questions 
which arise in the handling of them. That they must painfully acquire, 
as anyone has to acquire it, by apprenticeship, by putting themselves 
10 school at the job, whatever it may be, by sitting down alongside those 
who may not have their Christian conviction, but are up against the 
same problems, and working away at them, in the office, at school, on 
he board, in the trade-union lodge, on the housing or the health com- 
mittee. They will, if they are really Christians, have a distinctive con- 
ribution to bring to that common task. But it is a distinctive contribu- 
ion which can be made only in terms of the actual conditions of the 
‘ob, not by some falsely so-called “supernatural” illumination, which 
side-steps or by-passes the essential condition of tired minds or dirty 
iands. 

There is a third condition, less obvious perhaps than the other two, 
put equally crucial. And I want to make it absolutely clear, because it 
specially concerns anyone who, like myself, attempts to say something 
ibout what this distinctively Christian contribution is. Our temptation 
s to take a superior attitude to the very Christian Church whose func- 
ion we are setting out to describe. It is so easy to seem to set ourselves 
1p above those poor unenlightened church folk who do not see their 
esponsibilities in these matters, who are content to go on in their 
ound of Sunday schools and diocesan conferences, and the like. 
Whereas, of course, we are ourselves one with them, involved in the 
ame limitation of outlook and, sometimes, self-satisfaction. If we try 
o discern where the failures and shortcomings lie, we are turning the 
nicroscope on ourselves. It is essential to make this clear and to keep 
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it constantly in mind, because there are certain points at which, as it 
seems to some of us, the Christian Church is failing, and failing very 
seriously, to see and rise to its true calling in this matter of bringing 
a Christian judgment to bear upon the concerns of public life. And 
if we are going to try to expose these we must remember that they are 
our own failings and shortcomings. We cannot—with that famous 
parable in mind—“trust in ourselves that we are righteous, and despise 
others.” 

That being understood I can go on to indicate plainly certain weak- — 
nesses which do, as I believe, gravely inhibit the Church in making a 
positive and effective witness. The first I would call introversion, look- | 
ing in upon itself, self-centredness. In one sense it is, at this particular — 
moment of history, a very natural and understandable weakness. As | 
anyone who is at all closely concerned with church life knows only too © 
well, the difficulties of maintaining the day-to-day work of the Church 
have been immensely increased by the revolution in social and econom- | 
ic conditions, and by the parallel revolution in habits of thought, which 
we have witnessed in our lifetime. It is only too easy for the Church, 
locally in parish or congregation, centrally in diocese or circuit, or 
assembly or synod, to become preoccupied and obsessed with the urgen- 
cy of these severely practical problems, recruiting, training, distribution 
of manpower, the provision of finance, the maintenance of buildings. — 
Do not ask us, they are inclined to say, to spend time thinking out 
Christian answers to industrial problems, or fulfilling our responsibili- 
ties in local government or voluntary services. We have got all we can 
do to keep ourselves going. 

Nor are economic causes the only excuse for yielding to this tempta- 
tion to introversion, inward-lookingness. Many of the clergy, and those 
of the laity who take their religious responsibilities most seriously, 
suffer rather considerably from the daunting feeling that the climate of 
our time is against them: they are trying to sell their Christian wares in 
what does not look like a seller’s market. People do not want their 
goods. Many causes contribute to this situation, some of which we shall 
have to look at more closely later on in the series. For the moment we 
will content ourselves with noting one clear result of it. That is th 
temptation to give up the struggle to make religion intelligible to a 
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orld which does not understand religious language, or feel that it has 
aything relevant to say, and to turn inwards on the small circle of 
1ose who do, the converted, the faithful, the people who will listen. 
et us talk to them about things which we and they appreciate and 
alue. And meanwhile the world with its grave and urgent problems, 
eculative and practical, goes on its way—perhaps to destruction— 
‘ithout the illumination and succour which Christian faith is meant to 
‘ing to it. The Church falls into the deadly mistake of thinking that 
5 business is to save itself—not the world. 

From this there springs yet a third temptation. The Christian religion 
rooted in a historical basis. It looks backward; that is, to certain 
ents in history, certain moments in time, as determinative of its 
hole character. It is thus, using the word in its true sense, in one of 
8 aspects essentially “conservative.” It has a precious heritage to guard: 
‘must keep that which has been committed to it—the revealed faith, 
se hallowed practice. But that is only half the truth. For an essential 
ment in the Christian revelation is the faith in the continuous activ- 
y of the Spirit of God, leading men into all the truth, taking the 
‘ings of Christ and interpreting them to us. The revelation in Christ 
‘not finished, complete, in the sense that there is no more of the truth 
_God’s nature and working to be apprehended. It is, as He Himself 
ade clear, a starting point rather than an end. 

‘It is precisely this one-sided emphasis on the conservative aspect of 
‘ith which has, perhaps more than anything else, handicapped Chris- 
an thought in its task of making its contribution to, exercising its 
fluence upon, the progressive development of human thought and 
vilisation. And in an age like our own, in which scientific method is 
creasingly, if mistakenly, regarded as the one reliable approach to 
uth, the handicap is specially unfortunate. For science looks forward 
ther than backward. It is ready to discard hardly won and strongly 
eid positions, if further experiment and verification of the experiment 
em to demand that. Its truth, one may say, is a yet undiscovered truth, 
ther than one committed once for all to a safe keeping. And it is in- 
‘itable that to an age so minded the truth which the Church pro- 
aims should appear to be increasingly outmoded, relegated to the 
imber room of the primitive, the childish, the outgrown. “Back to the 
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Gospel,” says the Church. “No,” says the contemporary mind, “not bac 
to anything! Forward to the next discovery!” 

If this analysis is ttue—and while I recognise clearly that it is not th 
whole truth, I am fairly certain that it is a serious part of the truth 
then clearly there are certain points at which the Church must 
prepared for a considerable revision of its outlook on and approach ta 
the world in which it lives. I would define these, by way of summing 
up what I have tried to say in this first talk, under two heads: (1) I 
must learn to move out of the familiar ground of its own established 
positions and live and think on the frontier, where the impact of new 
thought and new social experiment is to be set in full force; (2) It must 
be much more ready to face the demand for radical re-thinking an 
restatement of its faith. God is eternal, and His nature does not chang 
But the apprehension of His nature which was adequate in the four 
or the fifteenth, or even in the nineteenth century is not necessarily ad 
quate for the twentieth. “He that hath an ear, let him listen to what th 
Spirit is saying to the Churches”—now, in 1953. 
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